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principles of the highest art is to know the principles of all
the arts.

But I see that the moon is hiding behind a sulphur-coloured
cloud. Out of a tawny mane of drift she gleams like a lion's
eye. She is afraid that I will talk to you of Lucian and
Longinus, of Quinctilian and Dionysius, of Pliny and Fronto
and Pausanias, of all those who in the antique world wrote or
lectured upon art matters. She need not be afraid. I am
tired of my expedition into the dim, dull abyss of facts. There
is nothing left for me now but the divine iAov6xpovc* ^Sov^ of
another cigarette. Cigarettes have at least the charm of
leaving one unsatisfied.

Ernest. Try one of mine. They are rather good. I get them
direct from Cairo. The only use of our attaches is that they
supply their friends with excellent tobacco. And as the moon has
hidden herself, let us talk a little longer. I am quite ready to
admit that I was wrong in what I said about the Greeks. They
were, as you have pointed out, a nation of art-critics. I
acknowledge it, and I feel a little sorry for them. For the
creative faculty is higher than the critical. There is really no
comparison between them.

Gilbert. The antithesis between them is entirely arbitrary.
Without the critical faculty, there is no artistic creation at all,
worthy of the name. You spoke a little while ago of that fine
spirit of choice and delicate instinct of selection by which the
artist realizes life for us, and gives to it a momentary perfection.
Well, that spirit of choice, that subtle tact of omission, is really
the critical faculty in one of its most characteristic moods, and
no one who does not possess this critical faculty can create
anything at all in art. Arnold's definition of literature as a
criticism of life was not very felicitous in form, but it showed
how keenly he recognized the importance of the critical element
in all creative work.

Ernest. I should have said that great artists work uncon-
sciously, that they were "wiser than they knew," as, I think,
Emerson remarks somewhere.

Gilbert. It is really not so, Ernest. All fine imaginative work
is self-conscious and deliberate. No poet sings because he must
sing. At least, no great poet does. A great poet sings because
he chooses to sing. It is so now, and it has always been so.
We are sometimes apt to think that the voices that sounded at
the dawn of poetry were simpler, fresher, and more natural than
ours, and that the world which the early poets looked at, and